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to vote in that plebiscite. He also makes the amazing statement that 
all the German parts of Bohemia " could with ease have been de- 
tached to join their race-fellows of the Austrian and the German Re- 
publics" (page 164). One glance at a topographical map of Europe 
would disprove this " ease ". 

America's Aims and Asia's Aspirations, by Patrick Gallagher, is an 
interesting but rather perplexing book. Like Dr. Dillon's Inside Story 
of the Peace Conference it delivers effective attacks on the statesmen 
at Paris, but from so individual an angle that it is not easy to guess in 
which direction the diplomats wandered from the true path. Mr. 
Gallagher is indignant that China should have lost Kiaochau and the 
Shantung concessions, but he is not a mere anti-imperialist or pro- 
Chinese advocate, for he proposes (page 407) that a large part of 
Manchuria should go to Japan. He considers that American diplomacy 
blundered in its handling of the Shantung controversy, yet he pays high 
tribute to the three American specialists at Paris on Oriental and 
colonial affairs, Mr. Williams, Mr. Hornbeck and the late Mr. Beer, 
and holds that President Wilson's chief error was in taking too little of 
their advice and listening too much to Colonel House. He condemns 
us on the one hand for " our unpardonable failure to do anything prac- 
tical to help our poor dupes, the Chinese millions ", and on the other 
hand for " our deliberate and despicable provocation of Japan " (page 
410). Mr. Gallagher writes in a racy and readable style, he has a 
strong sense of humor, warm sympathies and some gift of character- 
ization, and he had the advantage of personal friendship with the 
Chinese and Japanese diplomats at Paris as well as with the American 
experts on Oriental affairs. 

Preston Slosson. 

New York City. 

The German Empire, 1867-1914., and the Unity Movement. 
By William Harbutt Dawson. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1 919. — Two volumes : xviii, 496; x, 535 pp. 

Than Mr. Dawson no Englishman is better qualified to tell the story 
of Imperial Germany. Known for many years as the sympathetic, 
though never gullible, interpreter of modern Germany to the English- 
speaking world, he has here summed up his knowledge and judgments 
on the historical process by which the particularistic German states were 
welded into the unified German Empire and on the policies pursued by 
the Imperial Government, both domestic and international, from 1871 
to 1 9 14. The work, though written in the midst of the Great War, 
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betrays neither hysterical vaporizing nor unseemly vindictiveness. In 
the best sense it is objective, critical and highly instructive. It is 
characterized throughout by common sense and illumined with gracious 
humor. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Dawson is the prophet of a whole school of his- 
torians who during the next generation will be reconstructing and re- 
interpreting the Germany of the nineteenth century, supplanting the 
Treitschkes and Sybels, discarding the myths of the modern Teutonic 
Valhalla, discovering the feet of clay on which stood the Hohenzollerns 
and even the Bismarcks, and digging deep to find the origins of the 
German Revolution and of the German Republic. Some progress in 
this direction Mr. Dawson makes. 

It is usually profitless [he observes] to speculate upon the "might have 
beens" of political history, yet it is justifiable to believe that if Prussia a 
hundred years ago, resolutely emancipating herself from Austrian influence, 
had decided to place herself at the head of the liberal movement in Ger- 
many, a whole crop of subsequent problems and disasters might have been 
avoided, . . . but Frederick William III was at heart a despot with a 
weakling's will; distrustful of his people and not less so of himself, suspect- 
ing in every liberal idea the germ of revolution, he allowed the precious 
opportunity to pass by, and so hardened the tradition of Prussian autocracy 
that not one of his successors has wholly cast it aside [I, 20] . 

He goes further. He seeks to rescue the ill-starred Frankfort Assem- 
bly from the contumely under which it has long lain ; the blame for its 
failure he puts not upon the " professors " who composed it but chiefly 
upon Schwarzenberg and upon Frederick William IV ; " there is truth 
in the verdict", he concludes (I, 74-78), "that the ' professors' Par- 
liament of Frankfort ' was more statesmanlike and saw more clearly the 
needs of Germany than the Sovereigns who destroyed its handiwork." 
In fact, it may be inferred that Mr. Dawson, breaking with the tradi- 
tions of modern German historiography, rejects the notion of fatalism 
and " inevitability " as applied to the failure of the speeches and reso- 
lutions at Frankfort and the success of the Bismarckian methods of 
blood and iron. " Events only become inevitable" , he philosophizes 
(I, 19), " because definite causes lead to definite results, and when 
we speak of the ' nature of things ' we really mean the nature of the 
men who govern things and direct events into the channel of deliberate 
purpose and calculated design." Bismarck's " success " was not quite 
a success after all, for, "instead of becoming more European, the 
nation thus elevated before all the world became more German ; the 
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old cosmopolitanism, which, while a political weakness, had been one 
of the distinctions of disunited Germany, gradually but surely suc- 
cumbed to an intensely vivid and powerful nationalism ; particularism 
in Germany gave place to particularism in Europe and the common- 
wealth of nations" (I, 896). With what result the Great War has 
amply demonstrated. 

Bismarck, it has been universally recognized, was the " maker of 
German unity " ; how completely and uniquely he merits the designa- 
tion is impressively witnessed by the book before us. On every page 
of the two large volumes is evidence of what he achieved, often single- 
handed, and of the heritage which he left to succeeding chancellors 
and to the German nation. Mr. Dawson might well have entitled his 
work "Bismarck's Public Career and its Aftermath". 

No longer, in the light of the Great War and the German Revolu- 
tion, is it possible to glorify Bismarck as an all-wise, all-prescient, in- 
fallible demigod. Yet still so potent is the spell which his achievements 
have cast over mankind that only the boldest and most provocative 
historians of the new era will have the temerity to set forth the view 
that Bismarck builded worse than he knew, that he paved the way as 
inevitably as any way can be paved for the greatest war in history and 
for the speedy destruction of his own handiwork — the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine, of Danish Schleswig and of the Polish provinces of Prussia ; 
the expulsion of the sovereigns ; the disarmament of the country ; the 
triumph of Socialists and Centrists; and the deliquescence of that 
political and social Germany whose servant — and master — he had al- 
ways been. To no such extreme does Mr. Dawson go. He is neither 
provocative nor bold. As becomes the " moderate " student who ap- 
preciates the past more than the present, he pictures Bismarck as a 
bad man albeit a great statesman, a wonder-worker without a halo. 

No modern statesman succeeded in an equal degree in attaining great 
ends by questionable means, so deliberately and systematically did evil in 
the hope that good would come of it, or was so skilled in establishing plaus- 
ible justification for morally indefensible acts. ... By the spirit and 
methods which he introduced into political life Bismarck did much to per- 
vert the moral sense of his countrymen and to lower the standard of public 
right in Europe. ... He spoke often, indeed, of the moral imponderabilia 
which he held it to be folly in a statesman, regardful of public opinion, to 
ignore, yet when he allowed for these impalpable forces he did so because 
of the importance attached to them by others and not from any esteem 
felt for them by himself [II, 264-265]. 
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Nor was Bismarck infallible. Mr. Dawson points out repeated mis- 
takes in his policies — his unsuccessful attempt to stir up the Hungar- 
ians to revolt during the Seven Weeks' War, his fateful acquiescence 
in the military demands for the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, his war- 
fare with the Catholic Church, his persecution of the Socialists, and, 
most serious of all his miscalculations, in Mr. Dawson's opinion, the 
alliance of 1879 with Austria and the resulting break with Russia. 
Nevertheless, Bismarck's errors of judgment and transgressions of the 
moral law are condoned because they " were committed for his coun- 
try's sake, for its profit and not his own, and perhaps in judging the 
deserts of public men patriotism may cover the multitude of sins " (II, 
266). In other words, Bismarck may have been a scoundrel, and not 
always a judicious scoundrel, but " patriotism " is his first — and last — 
refuge. 

Mr. Dawson's book is disappointing in two respects. In the first 
place, it sacrifices a detailed analysis of domestic politics, a field pecu- 
liarly the author's own, to a general discussion of international rela- 
tions so comprehensive as to furnish the reader with much the same 
insight into the foreign policies of England, France, Russia, Italy and 
Austria as into those of Imperial Germany. It is too narrowly diplo- 
matic ; it opens wide the closets of Bismarck and William II and 
thereby obscures, perhaps unintentionally, the ambitions and aspira- 
tions of significant sections of the German people. For example, the 
increasing difficulties which Bismarck encountered in maintaining 
friendly relations simultaneously with Austria and with Russia would 
become more comprehensible if attention were paid to the pro- Austrian 
traditions of the Centre Party and to the pro- English sympathies of 
the Radicals and Socialists, just as a proper regard for the fundamental 
conflict in modern Germany between the agrarian Conservatives and 
the industrial Liberals would have illuminated the trade relations of 
successive Imperial Governments with foreign countries from Bismarck's 
time to Bethmann-Hollweg's. Similarly, the dismissal of Bismarck in 
1890 and the immediate reversal of many of his policies were due prob- 
ably less to the personal antagonism of William II than to the subtle 
fact that for the first time the Socialists, the Centrists and the Radi- 
cals, — Bismarck's particular bites noirs, — had swept the country in 
1890 and were unitedly resolved to have done with the First Chancellor 
and all his works. It is not without significance that these three par- 
ties constitute the governmental bloc of the present German Republic. 

Herein is the second disappointment with Mr. Dawson's work. By 
neglecting to treat of the political parties and social classes in Ger- 
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many, it fails to acquaint us with the background of the German Rev- 
olution and the present republic. In an almost reactionary manner 
Mr. Dawson applauds the National Liberals ; he praises their national- 
ism and passes over their illiberalism ; as though hypnotized by their 
name (for Mr. Dawson himself is a real Liberal), he seems to forget 
that the National Liberal Party, by its hearty cooperation with Bis- 
marck in enacting exceptional legislation in the 'seventies, first against 
Catholics and later against Socialists, dealt hard, decisive blows against 
liberty and democracy. On the other hand, throughout his work, Mr. 
Dawson slights the Socialists, scoffs at the Radicals and is downright 
unfair to the Catholic Centrists. He minimizes the democratic and 
liberal elements in the Centre Party ; he makes no reference to the 
Party's long, consistent opposition to militarism ; he does not mention 
its share in tariff agitation or in early social legislation ; he treats Wind- 
thorst only as a tactician, not as a leader who in the long run was to 
prove quite as " statesmanlike " as Bismarck himself. Nor is it fitting 
to affirm that " Bismarck cordially hated the Jesuits, who was himself 
the greatest of Jesuits" (II, 262). The Jesuits have borne much, 
especially in Germany, but to carry the burden of Bismarck's sins is 
too heavy a burden even for them. 

Unfairness on the part of Mr. Dawson is the more striking because 
it is rare. On the whole, he is the incarnation of objectivity. Of 
Anglo-German relations no more impartial or fairminded outline will 
probably be penned than has been written by this Englishman in the 
midst of a herculean struggle between the two countries. For instance, 
he says frankly (II, 213) that in the colonial controversies of 1884 
and 1885 " England put herself in the wrong", and this he supports 
and amplifies. Again, he voices a conviction that the Moroccan 
policy pursued in 1904 by France and England was responsible in con- 
siderable part for the international discords of the succeeding decade 
(II, 472) and contends that there should have been, instead of a par- 
tially secret Franco-British Convention, " a perfectly straightforward 
arrangement open to the whole world, concluded either by France, 
Spain, Great Britain, and Germany, or by the whole of the States in- 
terested in the Madrid Convention " (II, 438). 

It is unfortunate that the first edition of a classic, such as the pres- 
ent work is bound to become, should not have been more carefully 
proofread. Japan entered the Great War before, and not after, Italy 
(II, 523). The German law against the Socialists was in operation 
twelve years, not ten (I, 483). And the lower chamber of our Amer- 
ican Congress is not called the House of Deputies (II, 79). 

Carlton J. H. Hayes. 



